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tended to the island as a whole without violence to local usage. This has been 
carefully worked out by Prebendary Codrington, the great authority upon Mela- 
nesian speech, and while his practice has not been altogether consistent he has 
at least provided the material for consistency. In dealing with this very prob- 
lem in a major work within this field I was sedulous to adopt the consistency 
which Dr. Codrington suggested even when he did not practice it. This author 
reverts to a still earlier usage, thus complicating the record. Two examples will 
serve for citation. The island which she writes of as Raga is really Arag, Cod- 
rington says ("Melanesian Languages," p. 431) "the native name is A Rag"; of 
her Ureparapara the same authority says (page 384) "the native name of Bligh 
Island, commonly called Ureparapara, is Norbarbar, the place of slopes." Of 
much the same nature is her consistent use of Q without explanation in the spell- 
ing of Melanesian names. We can readily imagine the struggles of her readers 
to deal with Qat, who appears in many of the myths. It is rather too much to 
expect in the general public such Melanesian scholarship as should know at 
once that Qat is not in the least Quat, but that this arbitrary consonant device 
varies from island to island and the puzzling name at its simplest is really pro- 
nounced Pwat and at its most complex may be the highly agreeable Nggmbwat, 
a whole mouthful. 

The Melanesian library is not yet large, accretion is but slow. It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome to it these "Islands of Enchantment" and it is not too much to say 
that it will long remain of value for those who wish to make acquaintance with 
one of the rudest nooks of this earth. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

Undiscovered Russia. By Stephen Graham, xvi and 337 pp. Maps, ills., 
index. John Lane Co., New York, 1912. 9x6. 

This was an excellent opportunity, but the author has been so intent upon 
mannerism of composition that the opportunity has been all but lost. It is a 
record of Russian byways, of travel through lanes and along the rivers, all re- 
mote from the railways and the route of common tours. Mr. Graham enjoys the 
intimate touch with the moujik whom he meets along the road or in the tea 
houses. He enters into their life, their views of faith and government, the two 
intimately associated in Russia. The picture is as truly peasant as is "The 
Angelus," but it is plus the vice of vodka, the peasantry of the moujik is sodden 
with strong drink raging. This is a Russia scantily known. It is well worth the 
knowledge of those who are waiting for the great empire of the east to come to 
its own development. Administrative Russia is all German, the Russia known 
for good and for ill is frankly imitative of the west; but when the peasant ceases 
to find his pleasure in intoxication, when he develops into the bulwark of the 
state it will be well to have more of such intimate record of his life as is 
suggested in these sketches. Mr. Graham's path was from Archangel up the 
Dwina, with a side ramble to Pinyega on the edge of the tundra. At Kotlas he 
left this river and traversed the forest land of Vologda through the valleys of 
the Sukhon and the Yug. At Vetluga he was turned aside by the cholera and 
finished his tramp at Moscow. The book would have had far more value if the 
detail of incident and observation had been more distinct. The author seems to 
have aimed in his text at some sort of harmony with the few drawings by his 
Russian artist friends which he has included by way of illustration, something 
impressionistic and not always comprehensible. William Churchill. 

POLAR 

A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler Aurora. By David Moore 
Lindsay, ix and 223 pp. Ills., appendix. Dana Estes & Co., Boston, 1911. 
8J£x 5^. 

The book is largely a transcription from the diary of a voyage made over 
twenty years ago. The three projects in view were seal hunting, the relief of 
the Greely Expedition and whaling. The Aurora, a Dundee boat, sailed for the 
Greenland whaling grounds, and while waiting for the ice to disappear, the party 
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engaged in seal hunting with St. Johns as their base. An account is given of 
the unrestrained slaughter of seals at that time. The vessel went northward 
toward the whaling grounds in company with the ships of the Greely relief 
expedition and hoped to win the prize offered for finding the Greely party. The 
remainder of the book tells attractively the story of whale fishing. 

Robert M. Brown. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion. By J. G. Frazer. 
Third Edition. Part I: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. Vol. i, 
xxxii and 426 pp. Index. 20s. Vol. 2, xi and 417 pp. Part II: Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul, xv and 466 pp. Index. Part III: The Dying God. 
xii and 305 pp. Index. 10s. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 191 1. 
9x6 each. 

It sometimes comes to pass, not often, that a work transcends the limits of 
a mere book, to be reviewed and discussed in the small manner, but becomes 
an institution. This is eminently the case with "The Golden Bough," and in 
this light we are to give some consideration to the work, to present to view 
some of the effect which this work as institution has had upon a group of 
scientific workers, to note some investigation into the qualifications of the work 
for the high place which it has long occupied. 

In all human probability these volumes now coming from the press are to 
stand as the final form of this great work. Dr. Frazer has observed a decen- 
nial period, the first edition was given to the world in 1890, the second in 1900, 
and this which bears the date of 1910 is the third. It would be too much to ex- 
pect a fourth. We now have the half of the full work as it is to be, in fact a little 
more than the half. Revision and enlargement have been applied to the four 
volumes which constitute the third edition of the first three parts of the work, 
the magic art, the taboo, the dying god. Part IV, "Adonis, Attis and Osiris," 
is to be taken without modification from the general second edition ; two con- 
cluding parts are now in preparation. 

The method which Dr. Frazer has followed, the form in which his conclu- 
sions are presented, these are not of his discovery. We have no difficulty in 
seeing that he has followed on the track of Herbert Spencer, ploddingly rather 
than with the light step of the enthusiast. In fact "The Data of Religion" 
might have served him well as a title and have offered opportunity for a 
delicate recognition of discipleship. Likewise there comes into mind Pliny's 
great work, the "Historia Naturalis"; this also suggests a model, we shall have 
to look a trifle closely into the position of Frazer, whether he be nearer Spencer 
or Pliny. 

In any work so encyclopedic we must find an interest in examining the 
method whereby the directing head of the enterprise, the author, deals with 
the notes of worldwide reading of himself or others. This implies hacking, a 
method to which no objection can be raised. A busy worker has just as much 
privilege to employ diligent readers in his interest as he has the right to permit 
himself the use of the footnotes in the work of any other author. The critical 
point arrives when the directing head of the enterprise takes up this raw 
material and fits it to the plan of his work, the point where the foreman of a 
research gang takes the higher rank of author. None will deny Herbert 
Spencer the highest place as author, none would suggest higher than foreman's 
rank for Pliny. Each of these tireless workers has done up to a certain point 
what the other has done, each has ransacked the literature of the world for 
data. Where lies the difference? Pliny has put down in order everything that 
he could discover, Spencer has weighed his data, has investigated its value, 
has exercised the prerogative of the editor and the scholar. Is "The Golden 
Bough" the work of a Spencer or of a Pliny? 

In the preface to this third edition Dr. Frazer says that friends have pointed 
out that certain of his views were anticipated by Hegel ; in certifying that this 
agreement is entirely unexpected he writes "I have never studied the philoso- 
pher's writings nor attended to his speculations." Perhaps the English author- 
Sty does not use the German readily, for this is certainly a most remarkable 



